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{Paper  Read  F5efore  the  New  York  State  Lea<^ue  (»f  Co-operative  Savings  and 
Building  Loan  Associations.  Buffalo  N.  V . July  25.  iSgg.) 

By  Thos.  F.  Larkin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

# » * 

It  has  b 'en  tlie  dream  of  philosopliers,  the  hope  of  philan- 
thropists and  the  belief  of  true  statesmen,  that  man  on  enterinc^ 
into  the  marriage  state  should  have  some  place  of  abode  on 
this  beautiful  <rlobe  that  he  might  own  or  call  his  own,  in 
which  he  could  create  what  is  known  by  that  endearing 
word  “ Home.” 

What  tender  thoughts  are  brought  from  memory'’s  ca-^ket 
at  the  mention  of  that  word  “Home!”  Who  can  ever  for- 
get tho'ie  beautiful  lines  of  that  famous  wanderer,  John  How- 
ard Payne. 

'Mid  ])1ensures  and  palaces,  th**ua:b  we  miv  rnam. 

Be  it  ever  so  humhle,  there's  no  place  like 
A charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  halKnv  us  there, 

Which,  seek  thro*  the  world,  is  ne  er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet  home, 

There’s  no  place  like  hr>me, 

Oh,  there’s  no  place  like  home. 

Most  assuredly  Payne,  when  writing  these  immoital 
words,  did  not  mean  or  intend  to  describe  the  rented  ap  irt- 
ments  of  the  crowded  tenement  or  the  restricted  flat. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  tenement  house 
and  the  evils  surrounding  it,  and  while  it  is  pitiable  in  the 
e.xtreine  that  so  many  of  our  artisans  and  skilled  laborers 
should  be  herded  in  our  large  cities,  when  with  a little  effort 
and  common  sense  their  con<lition  might  be  materially  im- 
proved : still  I am  not  one  of  those  who  agree  with  our  theo- 
retical writers  and  cheap  philanthropists  that  are  always  prat- 
ing about  the  evils  and  immorality  of  the  tenement  house 
dwellers. 
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The  truth  is  that  there  is  more  humanitarianism  to  the 
square  inch  in  the  so  called  tenement  districts  of  our  great 
citi*s  than  in  blocks  of  the  more  pretentious  sections.  Among 
the  tenement  house  dwellers  the  sanitary  conditions  may  be 
bad  ; the  habits  of  the  people  may  not  be  the  most  cleanly, 
the  conversation  may  be  coarse  and  slangy,  but  when  there  is 
sicl-  ness  or  death  the  second  commandment  is  more  nearly 
obeyed  than  among  some  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors, 
and  so-called  immorality  is  as  small  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tioi  as  in  the  suburban  districts. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  past  few  years  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenement  house  dw^eller,  but  there  is 
mu  :h  more  to  be  done. 

As  the  main  purpose  of  the  associations  which  this 
Lej  gue  represents  is  to  enable  those  of  moderate  means  to 
bec:ime  home  owners  by  easy  stages,  thus  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  those  that  dwell  in  our  prison  like  tenements,  it  would 
seem  w<se  and  proper  to  carefully  investigate  and  ascertain  if 
the  e be  any  obstacles  in  the  path  of  our  progress.  Hence 
the:;e  suggestions  on  “Taxation  and  its  effect  on  Home- 
owi  ing.’’ 

TAX  BURDENS. 

The  use  of  the  medium  of  exchange,  which  we  call 
money,  always  comes  higher  to  the  person  who  needs  it  the 
mojt,  and  in  very  few  instances  is  it  less  than  6 per  cent  per 
annam  in  our  building  loan  associations.  In  addition  to  this 
the  prospective  property  owner  has  to  meet  a general  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  government  which  reaches  very  near  the 
sum  of  3 per  cent.,  which  makes  a burden  of  nearly  g per  cent 
per  annum.  He  has  to  bear  this  burden  for  a period  of  from 
JOta  14  years  before  he  reaches  his  goal — individual  owner- 
ship of  a habitation  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

In  view  of  these  facts  is  it  not  timely  that  at  conferences 
like  this  investigation  should  be  made  and  measures  taken  to 
try  ind  make  it  easier  for  men  to  attain  what  your  associ- 
atio  IS  aie  fundamentally  organized  for — Home-ownership. 
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While  your  associations  have  accomplished  much  they 
have  been  of  little  use  to  others  than  those  designated  as  of 
the  “middle  class;”  as  for  the  toilers  who  are  classed  as 
unskilled  laboreis,  who  need  the  refining  influences  of  a home 
the  most,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  them  becoming  home 
owners  under  the  conditions  that  e.xist  in  the  territory  sur- 
rounding our  large  centres  of  population. 

The  conditions  that  confront  the  ordinary  person  who 
seeks  to  own  a home  is  generally  the  following  : 

1st.  He,  by  industry  and  thrift,  accumulates  say  from 
$200  to  $500  to  purchase  from  some  other  human  being 
25x100  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

2d.  He  applies  to  the  building-loan  association  for  a 
loan  to  build  a modest  dwelling  ; he  pays,  in  addition  to  the 
dues  on  his  shares,  interest  say  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per- 
annum  (in  many  cases  much  more)  or  $[20  per  year. 

There  are  other  incidental  e.xpenses,  such  as  attorney’s 
fees.  Insurance,  etc. 

But  here  is  where  our  peculiar  system  of  taxation  comes 
in  : This  person  actually  owns  a piece  of  land  say  of  the 

value  of  8500,  but  when  he  builds  his  house  he  pays  taxes  on 
say  $2,500 — the  value  of  house  and  lot. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  many,  who  by  thrift  and 
industry  accumulate  enough  to  make  a start  towards  home 
owning,  after  a few  years  become  discouraged  and  fall  by  the 
wayside.  In  my  thirteen  to  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
building  and  loan  associations  I have  seen  displayed  great 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  I have  known  persons  to  deprive 
themselves  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  luxuries,  in  their  endeavors  to  have  that  which  in 
Christian  communities,  under  fair  conditions,  diould  be  com- 
paratively easy — the  owning  of  a modest  home. 


An  effort  was  made  in  the  year  1893,  by  some  men  inter- 
ested in  our  building-loan  associations  in  the  Metropolitan 
District,  to  relieve  our  borrowing  members  to  even  a slight 
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extirnt  from  the  burden  of  taxation  and  a bill  was  introduced 
in  t le  Legislature  of  this  State  entitled 

Ax  Act  to  relieve  from  taxation  homesteads  to  an 

“ amount  not  exceeding  $ioOO.” 

The  terms  of  this  measure  were  that  buildings  and  the 
single  lot  of  land  upon  which  such  buddings  were  erected, 
occ  ipied  solely  by  the  owner  as  a home  for  himself  and 
dependent  family,  and  not  sub-let  in  any  part,  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.  The  bill  was 
iep)ited  favorably  by  the  Assembly  Commiltee,  but  was 
killed  on  vote. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  bill  was  defeated,  as 
it  had  as  its  object  the  adding  to  the  already  large  list  of 
exempted  proj)erty  by  sj)ecial  legislation. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extremes  to  which  these 
exemptions  go  I w’ill  cite  the  exempt  proptity  on  the  books 
of  the  old  cit)’  of  Brooklyn  (now'  a part  of  the  Greater  New 
Vo  k)  where  I reside  and  am  more  familiar  with  than  other 
sec  ions  of  the  State. 

EXEMPT  I'KOPERTV. 

In  addition  to  Public  Buildings,  Paiks,  Police  and  Fire 
S. a. ions,  Hospitals,  Churches,  Dispensaries  and  Charitable 
Ins  ututions,  we  have  Armories  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000; 
als(  several  miscellaneous  institutions,  such  as  V.  M.  C.  A„ 
W’c  man's  Christian  Temperance  Unions,  Lxempt  P'iremen’s 
Asi  ociations,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000. 

Under  Chapter  565  of  the  Laws  of  IS92  parsonages  owned 
bv  any  religious  institution  and  used  by  the  officiating  cler- 
gymen, are  exempt  to  the  amount  of  $2,000.  Over  $300,000 
of  ^ aluation  is  exempt  under  this  head. 

Another  law  exempt.^  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  or 
pri(  st  to  the  amount  of  $1,500  on  the  premises  ovvned  by  him, 
w'h(  ther  occupied  by  him  or  rented  to  another.  Over 
$20D,000  of  valuation  is  exempt  under  this  provision  of  law. 

Under  Section  I393,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  property 
purzhased  with  pension  ir  oney  received  from  the  United 
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States  Government,  which  can  be  directly  traced  as  invested 
in  a homestead,  convenient  or  necessary  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  pensioner  and  his  family,  and  if  in  the 
name  of  the  pensioner,  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  and  exe 
CLition.  Chapter  13,  Part  I of  the  Revised  Statutes,  Section 
4,  provides:  d'hat  the  said  property  shall  be  e.xempt  from 
taxation.  The  real  estate  exempted  under  this  head  is  of  the 
value  of  about  $200,000. 

The  total  exemption  of  real  estate  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn  alone  reaches  the  immmise  sum  of  nearly  tw'o  hun- 
dred mdlion  dollars  in  valuation — equal  to  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  real  estate  assessment. 

Lvery  village,  town  or  city  in  the  State  bears  the  same 

relative  burden. 

The  idea  back  of  these  exemptions  is  that  the  public 
^ o-ood  is  conserved.  Indimlrv,  of  course,  bears  the  additional 

burden  caused  by  these  exemptions,  and  many  thoughtful 
men  and  women  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the  reliev- 
ing of  industry  from  some  of  its  burdens,  and  the  law  which 
recently  passed  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  taxing  of 
franchises  as  real  estate,  is  a radical  step  in  this  direction,  and 
if  fairly  carried  out,  will,  no  doubt,  have  a very  salutary 
effect. 

1 am  indebted  to  George  J.  Bryan's  pamphlet,  “Ad- 
vances in  Ta.x  Law,”  for  the  followdng  information,  showing 
some  progress  tliat  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  relieving 
industry  from  ta.xation,  and  its  practical  effects: 

Many  are  already  familiar  with  the  recent  legislation  in  New  Zealand  and 
its  benehcial  results.  The  legislature  of  iS.^i  itnpo^ed  a y;radaated  tax  on  land 
for  federal  purposes,  of  a penny  a [jound.  Thir^  rale  equal  to  aii  annual  tax  of 
^ $4011  every  $i.ooo  of  land  value,  is  the  lowest  rate  imposeti  by  the  tax.  As 

the  value  increa>es  above  1^25.000  the  rate  gradually  rises. 

U.  S.  Consul  Connolly  says  of  New  Zealand  that  it  is  the  most  progress- 
ive community  on  earth.  In  ten  year',  the  private  wealth  of  the  people  has  in- 
ciea^ed  over  forty  per  cent,  which  is  double  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
same  period,  slmwing  the  government  is  based  on  sound  economic  principles. 

The  result  of  the  first  installment  of  natural  taxation  was  so  satisfactory 
that  in  Selemher,  iSy6,  a Home  Rule  taxation  Act  was  passed,  peiniiltiug 
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munci  )alities  to  levy  all  their  taxes  on  unimproved  or  site  value  of  land  The 
act  wa  i perni'ssive  only  and  the  municipal  authorities  wt  re  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue lie  existing  method  if  ih'^y  desired. 

'r  tf^enty  municipalities  have  voted  in  favor  of  taxing  land  values  only  and 
two  ha  ve  rejected  the  proposal.  Although  twenlv  had  a majority  it  favor  of 
exemption,  only  twelve  cast  a sufficient  uumber  of  votes, 

Tl.e  act  ini[)oses  severe  ie>irictiuns  which  make  favorable  action  exfemely 
difficult.  Only  direct  taxpayers  can  vote,  tliere  must  be  a inajoriiy  equal  to  a 
third  cf  the  voters,  and  there  is  also  in  several  distric’ts  what  is  called  a plural 
vote,  toal  is,  one  man  may  vf/te  as  many  times  as  he  has  pieces  of  propeity  in 
separa  e voting  prtciiits.  For  the  act  to  be  effective  in  the  “road  districts” 
the  ad  oining  county  must  first  be  favorable, 

'V  lis  reform  has  therefore  been  carried  by  a vote  of  properly  owners,  and 
not  by  an  equal  -uffrage  vote. 

'I'  le  ntrw  lax  has  proved  rliiinently  practical  and  saiisfactory  in  operation. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  exemption  of  improvements  in  Inar.gahau  county  ; the 
Hon.  ].  O'Regan  of  Wellington  says  ; ‘‘Before  the  exemption  the  tax  rale 
was  foar  mills  on  the  dollar  of  valualiou.  After  exempti(ui  it  was  ten  mills  on 
the  do  iar.  Tlie  taxes  of  owners  of  improved  ]>ropertv  aie  not  increased  ; tlie 
increa*se  falls  uptiii  tho^e  vvlio  own  uninproved  land,  or  land  only  partly  ini- 
provet 


Nkw  South  Walks 

T le  result  of  the  exemption  of  improvements  by  New  Zealand  has  led 
New  South  Wales  apparently  to  follow  its  example.  llowing  the  sentiment 
of  a rt  solution  adapted  by  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  in  1S92,  an  act  was 
passet  in  JSg5,  ab(di-hing  taxation  on  personal  property  and  improvements  and 
taxing  the  value  of  land  for  colonial  purposes  a [>ehnv  in  the  pcjund.  or  four 
mills  ( n the  dollar.  Each  taxpayer  has  the  benefit  of  an  <*xemption  to  the  value 
of  ;oo. 

T le  act  provides  that  where  land  is  mortgaged,  the  owner  shall  deduct  fr<  ni 
his  ta:  bill  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  mortgage. 

RTerring  to  the  legislation  which  has  produced  the  good  condition  existing 
in  New  South  Wales,  the  Premier  G.  H.  Reid,  recently  said:  “ 'Phere  is 

a cent  in  level  which  I think  might  be  well  observed  in  every  civilized  com- 
iminit  : as  a car(linal  principle  of  ftp.ance,  that  those  who  have  to  maintain  their 
house!  olds  shoultl  be  as  free  as  possible  from  any  taxation  whatever.  That 
princi  >!e  h^s  been  so  followed  out  in  the  policy  of  this  country,  as  carried  into 
law,  t lat  it  is  almost  correct  to  say  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
those  vho  have  to  struggle  the  hardest  for  subsistence, are  less  oppressed  by  the 
tax-ga  herer  than  they  are  here.” 

0:i  another  occasion  the  Premier  said  : Small  it  is,  it  has  done  two 

great  .hings — it  has  secu'^ed  to  this  country  for  all  lime  a good,  sound  principle, 
and  it  has  kiPed  the  trade  of  the  land  gambler.” 
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Ii.i.usTRA noNS  From  Small  German  Towns. 

Klingensberg,  Hermersbach  and  Lagenseebnidt  are  smill  towns  in  Germany 
which  draw  all  their  revenue  from  natural  resources  and  there  are  no  direct  or 
indirect  taxes  whatever  levied  upon  labor  and  industry 

Mr.  Eulenstein,  the  German  author  atid  economist,  states  that  on  a recent 
occa>ion  the  citizens  > f Klingensberg  received  from  the  [tublic  treasury  three 
hundred  marks  in  cash,  thiee  cords  of  wood,  and  oth-r  perriui-ites  to  which  each 
was  eniitled  as  his  share  of  the  ) ubiic  rent  fund  to  which  all  had  more  or  less 
coninbiiied.  Ttiis  distiibution , it  appears,  is  made  alter  needed  public  im- 
provements have  been  provided. 

Freiidensdadl  (German>)  a village  containing  a population  of  1.500,  and 
occupying  an  area  ecjual  to  the  average  ‘'township,”  is  another  example  of 
wi.-^e  public  administration,  where  natural  resources  alone  support  the  necessilifs 
of  government.  In  this  community,  it  is  the  aim  of  government  to  secure  to 
the  individual  whatever  he  has  produced  by  labor,  but  whitev»*r  natural  riches 
were  found  belong  equally  to  all  the  inhabitants  There  i-^  a royalty  on  claypits, 
on  limber  and  stumpage  and  other  imposts  on  privileges  and  monopoly,  which 

all  go  into  the  pultlic  treasury  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

In  over  three  hundred  years,  it  is  said,  that  not  a citizen  in  h’reudensdadt 
has  been  taxed  a cent,  as  the  revenue  has  always  exceeded  the  expenditure,  and 
there  has  not  been  a pauper  in  the  community,  opportunities  for  woik  are  always 
open,  and  unemployed  men  are  not  to  be  found.  Instead  of  greed  and  selfish- 
ness a spirit  of  brotherliness  and  love  provails. 

With  all  oar  boasted  progress,  there  is  much  to  learn  by 
our  law-makers  from  the  older  nations. 

The  first  local  experi'uent  in  the  United  St:ites  of  the  abolition  of  taxes  on 
personal  property  and  iiiiproveinents  was  made  in  Hyatts\ille,  Md.  The  town 
is  inhabited  principally  by  persons  employed  in  Washington.  In  July,  1892.  the 
Town  Commissioners,  believing  they  had  the  power  under  the  town  chatter, 
decided  to  assess  land  values  only. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  had  already  assessed  laud  and  improvements 
separately,  and  abolished  the  tax  on  personal  property,  so  that  all  that  was 
necessary  w'as  to  strike  off  tlie  assessment  roll  the  vaiue  of  imprviv'ements.  Th® 
rate  of  local  taxation  had  been  only  fifteen  cents  on  the  $100,  when  everyihmg 
was  taxed,  and  it  was  new  raised,  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  revenue,  to  the 
nu'deralc  figure  of  twrnty-five  cents  on  every  §100.  d he  affect  of  the  change 
was  to  diminish  the  lax  on  improved  property  and  to  increase  it  on  holdings  of 
uni  .iiproved  land.  For  example,  a mechanic  who  had  a house  assessed  at  §900 
and  land  assessed  at  I400  under  the  old  system, and  paid  I1.95  in  taxes. paid  only 
when  the  land  alone  was  taxed,  at  the  increased  rate  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Many  such  illustrations  might  be  given.  The  largest  speculative  owner  of  land 
in  the  town  Hyaltsville  paid  f 105. 00  a year  under  the  old  sy.'.tem  and  ^170.00  a 
year  under  the  new  system,  an  inciease  of  neaily  t2  per  cent.  The  manifest 
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ei  Vct  was  to  discourage  speculation  in  land  and  the  land  speculators  fully  appre- 
ciated the  fact. 

I'he  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  change  upon  various  persons 
w lose  posessions  vary  sufthdeiii  in  si/e  to  serve  as  average  illustrations  ; 


T.AM) 

IM  PROVI'  m’ts 

TO  TAT, 

OLD  lAX 

NKW  TAX 

I 

$ 200 

I .one 

T 200 

^ 1.80 

$ -SO 

0 

6of) 

r.S^'o 

2 If'O 

315 

I 50  • 

3 

I ,fH>0 

1 .200 

2 20f) 

3.  TO 

2 50 

4 

3 2-5 

6 195 

9 

14.  To 

S.  n I 

5 

7.000 

TO  50 

17  50 

4'he  first  four  persons  in  the  above  table  were 

h ruse-hnldei  s. 

and  their  taxes 

\\  “re  reduced  44  per  cerit.  (')f  course  rlie  holders  of  idle  land  found  their  taxes 
r;  ised,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  whieh  would  otherwise  have  followed  the  ex- 
e option  of  impmvetnents  from  taxation. 

On  the  averaee,  the  improvements  on  small  properties  constitute  a larger 
p 'oporlionof  the  total  value  than  on  the  large  ])roperties.  consequently  the 
h imhle  htuiseholder  vained  relatively  more  from  the  exemption  of  improve- 
n ents  than  the  wealthv  Inni'^eholder. 

farkson  H.  Ralston,  the  Chairman  of  the  Hoard  of  'Fown  Oommi^sifiners^ 
s,ivs  of  the  llvaitsville  experiment;  ‘The  practical  working  of  the  new  system 
it  liyattsvllle  was  beneficial.  It  has  already  appeared  that  it  lightens  llie  taxes 
o'  those  most  worthy  of  consirleralion.’* 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  propose  any  radical 
chanofes  in  our  tax  laws  ; but  if  it  is  conceded  that  a man  who 
cwns  a home  is  more  apt  to  be  a law-al)idin^,  careful,  sjood 
citizen,  than  tlie  shiftless  rent  payer,  who  is  liere  to-day  and 
taere  to-morrow,  then  it  is  tlie  manifest  duty  of  the  State  to 
encourage  home  building:  and  this  might  be  done 

1st.  ]jy  exempting  all  homesteads  from  taxation, 
except  on  the  value  of  the  land;  or 

2cl.  Exempt'ug  all  new  residental  buildings,  for  say 
a period  of  five  years  from  date  of  erection  from  all  but 
a land  ta.\  ; or  better  still 

3d.  Give  tlie  right  of  local  option  in  taxation  to  all 
villages,  towns  or  cities  in  the  State. 

Any  legislation  along  these  or  similar  lines,  should  in  my 
c pinion  be  heartily  supported  by  all  the  local  co-operative 
1 uilding-loan  associations  of  this  great  State. 

The  marvelh  us  growth  of  building-loan  associations,  not 
c nly  in  this  State  but  throughout  the  whole  counti  y,  te.-itifies 
to  the  great  desire  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  to  become  the 
c wners  of  a piece  of  realty,  ind  this  desire  should  be  encour- 
zged  by  the  State  and  helped  by  all  vvell  meaning  men. 


